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cardinal aim constantly before them, they should in the first 
instance work for the attainment of that durable peace con- 
templated by the institution of the League of Nations, always 
abiding by the principle of universal justice and following 
the paths of progress of the world. It is at the same time 
our earnest hope that they will make it their guiding prin- 
ciple to keep to a sound and wholesome fashion of living and 
eschewing as unworthy of them all forms of frivolity and 
luxury, and will devote their efforts to furthering the ad- 
vancement of the national resources with a view to keeping 
pace with the advance of human progress. Trusting that 
we may enjoy for evermore the blessings of peace and tran- 
quillity, together with the whole company of friendly na- 
tions, we give expression to our ardent hope that, relying 
upon the undivided co-operation of our loyal subjects, we 
shall accomplish the task of advancing the general welfare 
of the entire people and of spreading throughout the land 
the utmost benefits of civilization, so as to crown the past 
achievements of our forefathers with imperishable glory, 
and we hereby enjoin our loyal subjects to fulfill our wishes 
herein expressed." 

With the signing of the Versailles Treaty two important 
actions of an important character began, the repatriation of 
German prisoners held in France, to the number of 300,000, 
and the first steps toward resumption of diplomatic and con- 
sular relations between Germany and the nations with 
which she has warred. The representative of the United 
States in Berlin will be Ellis Loring Dresel, of Boston, who 
will have the title of "commissioner" without diplomatic 
status and act as observer for the State Department. 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BEGINS TO 
FUNCTION 

President Wilson's Call to Assemble— The 

First Session — The Saar Commission 

Named 

With the formal ratification of the Treaty with Germany 
(see page 25) the mechanism of the League began to oper- 
ate, inasmuch as by its terms the compact carried with it 
assent by the signatory powers to the newly devised inter- 
national organization. 

The call to assembly of the League issued from Washing- 
ton not as coming from President Wilson, President of the 
United States, but as the person formally mentioned in the 
treaty as authorized to call the League's Council to its first 
assembly. The situation facing the League as it met this 
detail no doubt was anomalous and unforeseen ; but it was 
decided by the European powers interested, and also by 
legal authorities, that though the United States was not to 
participate in the League, at least in its earlier sessions, it 
nevertheless would be both lawful a"nd politic for the call to 
come from Woodrow Wilson the man, especially since he 
had so much responsibility for making the League's cove- 
nant an integral part of the treaty. 

THE CALL TO ASSEMBLE THE COUNCIL 

President Wilson transmitted, through the State Depart- 
ment, to the United States embassies in the countries eligi- 
ble to seats in the council the following call, for formal 
presentation to those governments. It ran thus, save for the 
name of the nation invited, which altered according to the 
necessity of the occasion. This is the text sent to Great 
Britain : 



"In compliance with Article V of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which went into effect at the same time 
as the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, of which it is 
a part, the President of the United States, acting on behalf 
of those nations which have deposited their instruments of 
ratification in Paris as certified in a proces-verbal drawn up 
by the Trench Government, dated January 10, 1920, has the 
honor to inform the Government of Great Britain that the 
first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations will be 
held in Paris, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on Friday, 
January 16, at 10.30 a. m. 

"The President earnestly ventures the hope that the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain will be in a position to send a 
representative to this first meeting. He feels that it is un- 
necessary for him to point out the deep significance attached 
to this meeting or the importance which it must assume in 
the eyes of the world. It will mark the beginning of a new 
era in international co-operation and the first great step 
toward the ideal concert of nations. It will bring the League 
of Nations into being as a living force, devoted to the task 
of assisting the peoples of all countries in their desire for 
peace, prosperity, and happiness. The President is con- 
vinced that its progress will accord with the noble purpose 
to which it is dedicated." 

THE FIRST SESSION 

At 10.30 on the morning of the 16th representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Greece, Belgium, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Brazil, and Japan, members of the Council of the League 
of Nations, met in the Clock Room of the French Foreign 
Office. Those present and representing these nations were 
Earl Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, for Great Brit- 
ain; Premier Venizelos, for Greece; Carlo Farraris, Italian 
Minister of Industry, Commerce, Labor and Food, for Italy ; 
Paul Hymans, Belgian Foreign Minister, for Belgium ; Baron 
Matsui, Ambassador to France, for Japan; Dr. Castoa du 
Cunha, Ambassador to France, for Brazil; Count Quinones 
de Leon, Ambassador to France', for Spain, and M. Leon 
Bourgeois, for France, who, on motion of Premier Venizelos 
of Greece, was chosen chairman. This motion was seconded 
by Lord Curzon, and M. Bourgeois was unanimously elected. 
Sir Eric Drummond later was confirmed as general secre- 
tary, he having been selected for the post several months 
ago and having had London as his base of operations for 
tentative organization of the working staff of the League. 
The United States' chief representative on this staff was to 
have been Raymond B. Fosdick, but he has resigned. 

THE TENOR OF THE SPEECHES 

M. Bourgeois, the President, in his opening address, said : 
"The task of presiding at this meeting and inaugurating 
this great international situation should have fallen to 
President Wilson. We respect the reasons which still delay 
final decision by our friends in Washington, but express the 
hope that their difficulties will soon be overcome and that a 
representative of the great American republic will occupy 
the place awaiting him among us. The work of the council 
will then assume definite character and will have that par- 
ticular force which should be associated with our work. 

"January 16, 1920, will go down in history as the date of 
the birth of a new world. Decisions to be reached today 
will be in the name of all nations adhering to the covenant 
of the league. It will be the first decree of all free nations, 
leaguing themselves together for the first time in the world, 
to substitute right for might. But the organization of the 
League of Nations will not be complete until the assembly 
of all the States meets." 

Earl Curzon, Great Britain's representative, said: 

"On behalf of the British Empire I desire to express the 
loyalty of my government and the external dominions of the 
British Crown to the spirit underlying the covenant of the 
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League of Nations. It is our intention, by every means in 
our power, to insure its practical efficiency. It is our firm 
belief that through its instrumentality alone we can hope to 
insure that such miseries that the world has experienced 
during the last five years shall not be repeated and that a 
new era of international relationship shall dawn. 

"The League of Nations is an expression of the universal 
desire for saner methods of regulating affairs of mankind 
and provides machinery by which practical effect may be 
given the principles of international friendship and good 
understanding. The success of the labors of the peace con- 
ference is a good augury for the future of the League of 
Nations. For the first time an attempt was made to bring 
together under the auspices of the League representatives 
of governments, employees, and labor, and an advance ex- 
ceeding the results of the entire work of the previous quar- 
ter of a century has been made in the field of international 
action on industrial questions." 

Signor Ferraris, the Italian representative, urged the 
League at once to give its attention to reduction of the high 
costs of transportation and the high cost of living, and to 
consideration of the perils in which international finance 
finds itself; and the Brazilian representative, Ambassador 
da Cunha, noting the fact that he was the only representa- 
tive of the Americas present, pledged not only Brazil but 
Pan-America to loyal support of the League. 

THE ATTENDANCE SLIM 

Of all the major figures in drafting the treaty and form- 
ing the League, only one, Lloyd-George, was present at this 
opening session, and he as a spectator who came and went. 
Viscount Grey was an interested onlooker. By orders from 
Washington, conveyed through Ambassador Wallace, Amer- 
ican representation at the ceremony, even in a private, non- 
official capacity, was discouraged. There was no crush of 
applicants for admission to the room, and the mechanism 
started up with no "eclat," as the French would say. 

When the council adjourned, it was to meet in London, 
where its clerical staff is located temporarily. There seems 
to be some uncertainty now as to whether Geneva, after all, 
will be the headquarters of the League, advocates of Brus- 
sels having renewed their arguments. Until this important 
detail is definitely fixed, London will be the center of oper- 
ations. 

THE COMMISSION FOR THE SAAR BASIN 

The first official act of the League was the appointment 
of a commission to determine the frontiers of the Saar 
Basin, as provided for by Article 48, section 4, of the treaty. 
France and Germany have yet to name their delegates, but 
the council has chosen Colonel Wace, of the British army ; 
Major Lambert, of the Belgian, and Major Kobaish, of the 
Japanese army. Civilians, it will be noted, are lacking. 

THE IRISH REPUBLICS PROTEST 
The first formal protest coming before the League was 
that "from the elected government of the Irish Republic" 
against "the unreal English character of an international 
league of peace." The protestants charged that the League 
as constituted was "an engine of empire, designed to secure 
and perpetuate English hegemony throughout both hemi- 
spheres." 

CHILE AND BOLIVIA'S APPEAL 
Signs point to the joint appeal of Chile and Bolivia to the 
League for adjudication of the long-standing issues over 
boundary and the right of Bolivia to at least a corridor to 
the sea. Latin America as such, judging by her statesmen's 
utterances, is preparing to use the League as amply as she 
can. 



THE PRESIDENT, THE SENATE, THE 
PEOPLE, AND THE TREATY 

President Wilson to Democrats— Mr. 
Bryan's Advice 

Consideration of the treaty with Germany in the Senate 
was resumed December 20th, owing to the introduction by 
Senator Knox, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
a joint resolution repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United 
States and Germany. It went on the calendar and has not 
been discussed publicly by the Senators since and bids fair 
not to be. 

The same day Senator Underwood offered a resolution 
which called on the President of the Senate to appoint a 
committee of 10 Senators to consider ways and means of 
securing at the earliest possible moment the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Germany, and to report to the Sen- 
ate such a resolution of ratification as in their judgment 
would meet with the approval of not less than two-thirds of 
the members of the Senate. Failing to secure unanimous 
consent for consideration of this resolution, it went over 
under the rules, and the Christmas holiday adjournment 
came, making early consideration of this and all other phases 
of the problem impossible. 

When the Senate reassembled negotiations between the 
divergent groups were renewed, but with no substantial 
change in the attitude of the forces led by Senators Lodge 
and Hitchcock, but with pressure from the public for action 
steadily increasing; and thus the situation stood when the 
President's attitude was partially revealed by his letter sent 
to the Democratic party at its Jackson Day banquet This 
declaration, together with the somewhat divergent one of 
Mr. Bryan, stimulated renewed efforts to bring about com- 
promise between the Senators. 

PRESIDENT WILSON TO DEMOCRATS 

Following a long-time custom, leaders of the Democratic 
party and members of its national committee met in Wash- 
ington on January 8th to celebrate "Jackson Day" and to 
state for party and national consumption ruling ideas and 
ideals facing given contemporary facts. President Wilson, 
still being unable to leave his home, sent a letter, from which 
the following quotation is made. He said: 

"The United States enjoyed the spiritual leadership of the 
world until the Senate of the United States failed to ratify 
the treaty by which the belligerent nations sought to effect 
the settlements for which they had fought throughout the 
war. 

Withdrawal Inconceivable 

"It is inconceivable that at this supreme crisis and final 
turning point in the international relations of the whole 
world, when the results of the great war are by no means 
determined and are still questionable and dependent upon 
events which no man can foresee or count upon, the United 
States should withdraw from the concert of progressive and 
enlightened nations by which Germany was defeated and all 
similar governments (if the world be so unhappy as to con- 
tain any) warned of the certain consequences of any attempt 
of a like iniquity; and yet that is the effect of the course 
the Senate of the United States has taken with regard to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany is beaten, but we are 
still at war with her, and the old stage is reset for a repe- 
tition of the old plot. It is now ready for the resumption 



